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XVII.— SAMSON AGONISTES AGAIN 

Although Dr. Johnson is one of our best English critics, 
he has left much that the world would willingly let die. But 
alas ! the written word is imperishable, and will every now 
and then repair its drooping head, in spite of the oppor- 
tunities of oblivion. Johnson's strictures on the shorter 
poems of Milton have now for a good while been taken for 
what they are worth; even his severity with Comus is 
recognized as more than half perversely irrelevant. I say 
nothing of Paradise Lost, for no other poem so inexorably 
demands the willing suspension of disbelief which John- 
son was incapable of. But recently his obiter dictum that 
Samson Agonistes is not a dramatic whole in the Aristo- 
telian sense, having a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
that " the intermediate parts have neither cause nor con- 
sequence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe " has 
re-entered the listed field. And " these shifts " must be 
" refuted." x 

I 

The method is somewhat pedestrian, and the process 
need not he more than outlined, but it is altogether perti- 
nent to test Samson Agonistes by Aristotle's definitions. 2 

1 See PMLA, xxxv (1920), 375-89. Johnson's Haraphaic utterance, 
"This is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry ap- 
plauded " bears its own — one might say ? — unmistakable warning. 

* This was, to be sure, in some sort Johnson's method also. — Editors 
and commentators, so far as I am aware, with the one exception of 
A. J. Wyatt (with whose division I cannot agree) have said noth- 
ing on another point, but the Samson Agonistes also conforms 
closely to the (interpolated) exposition of the formal parts of a 
tragedy in the Poetics: Prologos (1-114), by Samson; Parodos 
(115-75); four episodes (Manoa, Dalila, Harapha, Officer) with 
successive stasima; and Exodus (1445-1758). The first episode and 
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The elements of a tragedy are: plot, character, thought, 
diction, song, spectacle. Milton's work never having been 
intended for the stage, the last two — which are " embel- 
lishments" — may be passed over. On the structure of 
the choric odes Milton is particularly explicit in his prefa- 
tory note. Thought and diction may be granted to Sam- 
son Agonistes without much debate. In characterization 
Milton comes off tolerably well. Samson and Dalila are 
adequately conceived; the rest are types. None of them 
possesses the living reality of the people of Euripides' 
plays, but all are sufficiently distinct for the purposes of 
the story. 

The " chief of all," the " soul of a tragedy," however, 
is the plot. Aristotle distinguishes various essentials. 
The first is " a certain magnitude " such as will admit of 
a change of fortune from bad to good or from good to bad. 
This clearly Samson Agonistes does not lack. Further, 
plots are either simple, when the action is continuous, or 
complex, when the change of fortune involves both a re- 
versal (peripeteia) and a recognition. The plot of Sam- 
son Agonistes is probably to be classed as 'simple,' for there 

the Exodus have Kommoi. Among the extant tragedies there is a 
good deal of structural variety. The Prologoi show very great 
diversity. (Sophocles was specially careful of form, and yet his 
Ajax and his Electro, have three episodes, while the Antigone and 
Trachiniae, which are shorter, have five episodes. The Philoctetes 
is largely kommatic throughout. In the Ajax the second episode 
contains but 49 lines, the third 466 lines. The second episode of 
Sophocles' Electro, contains 542 lines, or over a third of the whole 
play. The following proportions have a certain interest: — 

(Prol. Par. AllEpis. AllStas. Exod. Total. 
Oed.Ool. ... 118 51 1143 165 202 1780 

S. A 114 61 1123 156 214 1758 

Orestes .... 139 68 1069 125 392 1693 

Milton follows his model even to the detail of a brief quasi-choric 
ending, like the anapestic close of most of the tragedies. 
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is no true recognition and no distinct reversal. In a cer- 
tain sense, to be sure, all tragedies have a reversal ; and in 
that sense Milton's has one >in the unexpected outcome of 
Samson's going to perform before the Philistines. But 
the matter is not important here. Aristotle says emphatic- 
ally that the complex plot is the better, for a dramatist 
should use all the resources of his art; and the Poetics 
gives no instance of a simple plot. But the latter seems 
to have more than a theoretic existence, and we can supply 
examples from Aeschylus. 3 The prime essential, however, 
is structural unity. The action must be " whole " ; the 
episodes must be " relevant to the action " and must follow 
one another iwith " probable or necessary sequence," and 
must be so arranged that " if any one of them is displaced 
or removed, the whole will be disjointed and disturbed." 

Milton's specific reference to " explicit " and " intri- 
cate " plots perhaps betrays some consciousness of a defi- 
ciency in his own work. But let us approach the problem 
from his direction. The choice of the Greek model and 
of the Samson story involved certain sacrifices. The ma- 
terial presented difficulties some of which were insuperable. 

Consider. Samson is one of the Judges of Israel ; but 
he has obviously missed his calling. His undergraduate 
escapades of the Gazfe gates and the torch-bearing foxes; 
his susceptibility to feminine allurements ; his absurd rid- 
dle with its humorless consequences, are but poor stuff 
whereof to make a tragic hero. Down to the final catas- 
trophe there is hardly a dignified moment in his recorded 

3 There are, of course, other points raised by Aristotle, but they 
are not of interest in the present discussion. The question of 
catharsis I purposely avoid; though the discussion on pp. 366 ff. 
approaches it. In the strict Aristotelian (pathological) sense there 
is, I think, no real catharsis in Samson Agonistes, but general 
purification and ' uplift ' are obvious enough. 
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career. And yet not far beneath the farce lie tears. For 
this clownish boy is a IsTazarite, devoted from birth to the 
high service of Jehovah ; and in the failure of his ISTazaritic 
mission, if there is not tragedy, there is at least the pro- 
foundest pathos. He is sincere, but unintelligent. When 
the spirit of the Lord is not upon him he is helpless, a 
very Harapha. And sometimes, with a terrible irony, the 
spirit of the Lord has betrayed him into disaster. 

The tragic qualities of all this, if not the comic, Milton 
of course saw, and its various possibilities he weighed 
before he chose. What he would have made out of " Sam- 
son Hybristes " it is rather hard to see. " Samson Mar- 
rying " has manifest romantic opportunities, but Milton 
was scarcely the man to write another A ntony and Cleo- 
patra. " Samson Agonistes " was for him the inevitable 
choice. Though it was clearly but the fifth act of the whole 
tragedy of Samson's successive failures — or the third part 
of a complete trilogy (what material, too, for a fourth 
part !) — it permitted a retrospect and summary of the rest 
and presented the hero at the peak of his career, his one 
great heroic moment, the ironic union of self-justification 
and self-destruction. This choice made, the details of the 
plot largely determined themselves. Samson being blind, 
he must be led on the stage (which Milton manages skil- 
fully enough) and must remain there until a motive can be 
provided for removing him. This is of course inconveni- 
ent, but unavoidable. The catastrophe will naturally take 
place off stage 4 ; and the necessary motive is thus easily 
provided. But there remains the task of creating illustra- 

* One hardly need say that Milton would regard as a ' rule ' the 
late convention that no death or violent act should take place in 
view of the audience; though there is Aristotle's clear statement in 
Poetics xi, 6. 
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tive incidents which will make clear and persuasive the 
change of fortune from captivity and despair to self-asser- 
tion and triumph. 

That Milton, given a manageable situation, was capable 
of great dramatic power no one could deny after reading 
the first two books of Paradise Lost; but it is equally true 
that when the given material was intractable he could not 
mould it into genuinely dramatic shape. The invention 
of characterizing incident was no part of his genius ; wit- 
ness the later books of his epic. Once, however, he had 
grasped the problem of his theme in Samson Agonistes 
he showed, the critics may reasonably admit, a respectable 
ability, not markedly inferior to that of his great exem- 
plars. That Dalila should appear goes without saying; 
for the supreme weakness of his life was seen in his sub- 
mission to her. And that in the Dalila episode Milton 
aimed at the only possible dramatic motif, when one con- 
siders the dramatic problem, namely, the rousing and 
strengthening of Samson by the bitter memories of past 
failure, one will readily concede. But more than a stir- 
ring of dormant though unforgotten griefs was necessary. 
Wherefore Milton devises the figure of Harapha as a most 
probable means of forcing Samson to action. This inven- 
tion is not extraordinary, but it is adequate. Finally, the 
presence of Samson's father is both natural and artistically 
effective. The Officer and the Messenger are mere tradi- 
tional conveniences of technique. And a chorus of Sam- 
son's friends is the only possible chorus. 

Thus the materials are gathered. Can they be worked 
up in such a way as to satisfy the Aristotelian rules ? 

The prologos reveals clearly the main theme, Samson's 
double failure as a Nazarite and as a leader of his people, 
suggests (ironically) an ultimate recovery — 
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I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Haply had ends above my reach to know, — 

and provides the means of accomplishing it, the solemn 
feast to Dagon. Samson, however, is weighed down with 
the gloom of utter defeat, and the Chorus, in offering 
'salve to his sores,' only reemphasizes the completeness 
of his downfall and increases his melancholy, reminding 
him both of his past glory and of his sins. Their com- 
fort goes no further than 

Tax not divine disposal 

and (with a sort of dramatic irony) 

Just are the ways of God. 

So far there has heen little movement, hut yet an intensi- 
fication of the opening situation which comes properly 
under the term of ' action ' ; for dramatic action includes 
not only visihle acts hut also the invisible mental changes 
which underlie and mould actual events. Ibsen reminded 
us of this in the famous third act of A Doll's House. 
When Manoa enters Samson cries : 

Ay me, another inward grief awak't. 

But Manoa alters the situation in an unexpected way. 
Besides rankling the old wound, particularly Samson's 
" foul effeminacy " and his 

former servitude ignoble 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous 

to Dalila (thus preparing somewhat for the next scene), 
Manoa both introduces the ' complicating moment,' that 
Samson must take part in the Philistine holiday, and also 
brings his fatherly hope of ransom. The result is that 
Samson is roused to still louder self-reproaches for his 
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" crime " ; God's pardon he will implore, but also " oft- 

invocated death." At the same time there is a suggestion 

of further possibilities; — 

All the contest is now 
'Twixt God and Dagon, 

cries Samson, and is reminded of his 

redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose. 

Manoa, too, drops a hint (emphasized by its peculiar 

rhythm) — 

Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift 
Which was expressly given thee to annoy them? 

Still Samson is but partially awakened from his lethargic 
despair; all his evils are remediless, he prays only for 
death. 

Enter Dalila, weeping. The drift of this scene is a little 
hard to understand. 8 Dalila is rather subtly characterized. 
At least, she is so much a woman as almost to leave 
us in doubt whether or no she is sincere. Perhaps she 
even deceived herself for a time. She argues so well, 
indulges so little in sarcasm, makes out such a strong case 
for herself without too greatly aggravating Samson's dis- 
tress, is so appropriately humble and so patient with his 
rough violence, and makes such a reasonable offer to free 
him from his bondage to the Philistines, that we are in- 
clined to award her the better of the argument. Even 
when, in her last speech, she throws off the mask she does 
not lose her dignity. Samson does not answer her, he only 

5 Certainly it has ibeen understood in various ways not all of 
which can be right. I hope that my own notion, that Dalila returns 
to Samson with a passionate woman's desire to renew the old life 
and a proud woman's pique at having lost what she had won, is 
not too subtle for the context. 
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storms. But he feels rightly that notwithstanding her 
apparent sincerity she seeks to re-ensnare him from selfish 
motives, and that having deceived him once she would do 
so again. Milton's dramatic purpose, at any rate, is 
plainly declared by the words of the Chorus after her 
exit and by Samson's 

God sent her to defease me 
And aggravate my folly. 

The situation has changed with Samson's intensified re- 
morse. Another link with the inglorious past is visibly 
broken. Another possible solution of his distress, deliv- 
erance through Dalila is removed, 6 and Samson, once too 
weak to resist her honied words, is now shown to be past 
temptation. Thus the unseen catastrophe draws steadily 
nearer. 

The shorter Harapha episode affords suspense, and by 
focusing on physical conflict recalls to Samson his past 
strength and goads him to thought of action. It is useful 
rather than impressive. 

The Chorus comments on the joy of victory to the long 
oppressed, though patience seems to be Samson's lot; and 
then speaks of the strain to whch Samson's mind has been 
this day subjected; — that is, plays variations still on the 
dual motifs, the cumulative effect of the preceding inci- 
dents on Samson's mind and the gradual approach of a 
catastrophe. — From this point onward there is no lack of 
obvious movement, so obvious that it needs no pointing out. 

From this short analysis, if there is any virtue in it, 
two truths emerge: first, that no one can justly say the 
plot is stationary, or that " the intermediate parts " be- 

6 Sir R. Jeblb emphasises this point, tout it is a minor one. To be 
sure, it relates itself to what one may call the sub-plot, Manoa's 
plan to ransom the hero; but Milton makes little of it. 
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tweeii the beginning and the end " have neither cause nor 
consequence, neither hasten or retard the catastrophe " ; 
and, second, that the plot comes close to satisfying Aris- 
totle's requirements. For when we once comprehend that 
the action is spiritual or ' psychological/ we recognize that 
the episodes are relevant and are so arranged that " if any 
one of them is displaced or removed, the whole will he 
disjointed and disturbed." A single qualification seems 
necessary. Aristotle requires that the episodes follow one 
another with probable or necessary sequence. But Manoa's 
exit does not demand Dalila's entrance, nor does Dalila's 
exit demand Harapha's entrance ; and it would be strain- 
ing a point to call the sequence probable, thought it is not 
improbable. Milton seems to have been curiously aware 
of this, for in the Argument he sums up the Dalila and 
Harapha scenes by saying that Samson " in the meantime 
is visited by other persons." Let us accept it as a weak- 
ness in the structure of the play, but it is no justification 
of Johnson's strictures. And the simple fact remains 
that each scene follows naturally after the one before, 
though not from it, and advances the action in something 
like due proportion. 

Why then does the plot of Samson Agonistes dissatisfy ? 
It is not inferior to that of the Prometheus Bound in prob- 
ability and coherence. It is hardly more simple than that 
of the Persae. The answer lies, I believe, in its tameness. 
It moves along a straight line, sluggishly perhaps, but 
irresistibly, — and yet too easily. Nothing threatens to 
stop it or turn it aside. Since there is almost no compli- 
cation, there is in consequence no true denouement. At 
the opening of the drama Samson's spirit is as a vast 
weight ; to overcome its inertia there are necessary the fa- 
therly solicitations of Manoa, the deep-wounding memories 
and self-reproaches caused by Dalila's presence, and the 
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noisy boasting of Harapha. But the essence of tragic action 
is conflict ; and of this Milton gives us too little. Having 
chosen for his whole play what is really but the lusis, the 
unravelling of a larger plot, he must pay the costs. 
Whether a more skilful dramatist could, still following the 
ancient model, have built otherwise, and perhaps have pic- 
tured Samson in his glory as well as in his fall and re- 
demption is rather idle speculation. 

The structural similarity between Samson Agonistes and 
the Prometheus has been frequently noticed. Milton him- 
self can scarcely have failed to see it. The hero is brought 
in and nailed to the rock; he breaks out in a soliloquy of 
anger and grief; the chorus entering strive to comfort 
him ; Oceanus comes with a plan of release, and departs ; 
after a kommos of Prometheus and the Chorus, Io comes 
and relates her story, and when Prometheus discloses her 
destiny she departs; Hermes enters (a combination of 
Harapha and the Officer), demands the secret and threat- 
ens greater torments ; the whole ends in a general disaster. 
Thus there is no ' middle,' the episodes are perhaps rele- 
vant, but follow one another without much probability or 
necessity, except as they emphasize and strengthen the 
pride and will of Prometheus. Structural coherence is 
certainly slight. The Supplices is but little more dra- 
matic. The Choephori, though it has more variety of 
minor incident is as slow of motion as Samson Agonistes. 
The Persae is somewhat similar, but the succession of 
scenes is more strongly climactic. In the Hippolytus, the 
Medea, and the Bacchae Euripides also makes use of the 
' simple ' plot ; though in other plays — the Ion, for exam- 
ple — he has much of the subtlety of contrast, variety of 
unexpected incident, and intricacy of motifs which char- 
acterize modern tragedy. The Attic master of the ' com- 
plex ' plot is of course Sophocles. His Oedipus Rex is, in 
4 
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the judgment of such different critics as Aristotle and 
Coleridge, "perfect." And with such Milton's tragedy 
cannot for a moment he compared. But even Sophocles is 
not uniformly perfect, and in the Ajax is content with a 
plot which breaks in the middle with the hero's suicide and 
for subsequent action relies largely on an exchange of for- 
mal speeches. 

Defence of Milton it certainly is not, to indicate that 
he is not alone in using weak plots ; but it throws light on 
both his plan and his result to recall that his models, " the 
three tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and the best rule 
of all who endeavor to write tragedy " are not always 
models of perfection, and that now and then they submitted 
to the necessities of intractable dramatic material. 

II 

Thus much in refutation of the Johnsonian shifts. In 
what follows I venture upon more dangerous ground, where 
the positions taken are open to easy attack and cannot be 
adequately defended without more materiel than it is pos- 
sible to muster in a short article. The ideas must therefore 
be taken as suggestions which, so far as they commend 
themselves, may be useful in the attempt to understand 
Samson Agonistes. Being fully developed and expounded 
they would, I believe, go some way in explaining the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with Milton's drama. I am conscious 
also of drawing the lines of 'tragedy' with a very fine 
pencil, but I trust there is no critical error in testing 
Samson Agonistes by an ideal definition. Certainly I will 
not be understood as denying the dramatic power of the 
play if I question its genuinely tragic effectiveness. 

Whatever may be said in its censure or extenuation, it 
is not the plot which is the major deficiency of Samson 
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Agonistes, but the theme. The proper subject for tragedy, 
says Aristotle, is the change from prosperity to adversity 
of some man who is, like ourselves, neither wholly virtuous 
nor wholly vicious and yet whose misfortune is brought 
about not by vice or depravity but by some unconscious 
error. 7 The great example is of course Oedipus. Sam- 
son's misfortune is brought about, however, by his own 
" effeminacy," his " crime," his " sin," — in a word, his 
moral weakness. " Nothing can be more alien to the spirit 
of tragedy," says Aristotle, again, than the change of for- 
tune of a wicked man from adversity to prosperity ; " it 
possesses no single tragic quality." Mox^/ 00 '? is too strong 
a term for Samson, and the outcome is not unmixed pros- 
perity ; but the application of Aristotle's remark is patent. 
Most of what is ' heroic ' in Samson springs from his 
opportunity for greatness, thwarted by inherent defects 
which are sub-heroic and almost below the common 
strength of man, — ' all he could never be.' This makes his 
failure come a little short of tragic failure. 

It is of less importance, though not to be overlooked, 
that in the drama itself Samson is not defeated, but is 
triumphant. As Jehovah's champion and Israel's defender 
he is victorious over Dagon and the Philistines. As a 

, Paraphrased from the Poetics xm. For the last, Aristotle says 
simply, Si' &p.apriav rivi.; but from the context, with, just above, 
the plain statement that " pity is aroused fey unmerited misfortune " 
and, just following, the mention of Oedipus and Thyestes, it is clear 
that ifiaprla signifies here not merely any error of conduct, but un- 
intentional error, a natural human act which only the unmasking 
of Fate reveals as error; or if the error is not an act but a quality, 
it is a naturally good quality become evil by exaggeration. But- 
cher's translation is misleading — unless one interpret "frailty" by 
aid of the Greek text. :Lane iCooper, in his ' Amplified Version ' of 
the Poetics, p. 41, suggests "blindness of heart " as an equivalent of 
d/tapWa. And Samson's heart was not blind, but flabby. 
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fallen hero he is restored to honor and dignity. The price, 
to be sure, is his own death ; but death he has prayed for 
repeatedly. Moreover — 

O dearly bought revenge, yet glorious! 

chants the Chorus; 

Nothing is here for tears, 

cries Manoa, 

nothing 'hut well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

At the very close the Chorus moralizes: All is best, the 
Divine Wisdom is magnificently declared by Samson's 
heroic deed. 8 

It is not necessary, however, to appeal to authority; 
and indeed the matter goes somewhat beyond Aristotle's 
note in the Poetics. For while the ethical character of 
tragedy lies in catharsis, the aesthetic lies elsewhere. The 
great sources of tragic effect are two, the one most frequent 
in Greek drama, the other in Shahsperean : the failure of 
a man in his conflict with the shadowy power of Fate, and 
the failure of a potentially noble character in its conflict 
with the spirit of evil either within or in some outward 
manifestation. The former is beyond compare the more 
poignant, wrings from us a deeper pity and stirs us with a 
greater fear. The irresistible, irreconcilable forces 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life 

fasten a man in their grip, drive him to defeat, — and still 
he is blameless. The gods have not played fairly with 
him. Therefore our sympathy is the more spontaneous, 

"The happy ending is in large measure hostile to greatly tragic 
effectiveness ; but ' averted tragedy ' was not unknown to the Greeks. 
Aristotle instances the Lynceus of Theodectes; one might add the 
two Iphigeneia's (each in a different way). 
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the fuller-hearted. When, however, a man has been " be- 
trayed by what is false within," has sinned against him- 
self and wrought his own disaster, we have for him not 
so much sympathy or compassion as a condescending pity 
wholly different from the Aristotelian ' pity ' ; the various 
degrees of this feeling being dependent upon the nature of 
the inner falseness, — the simple ambition of Macbeth, the 
forced jealousy of Othello, the philosophic indecision of 
Hamlet. Now in Samson's life as Milton saw it, there 
was more than one tragic aspect : the great hero destroyed 
by an evil woman, the wreck of a whole life by one moment 
of weakness, the overconfidence of too much brawn with 
too little brain, the consciousness of infidelity to the di- 
vinely appointed mission; and though Milton makes use 
of them all, he does not fuse them in such a way as to 
obtain the greatest dramatic effectiveness. We lose the 
keen sense of Samson's failure because we are shown not 
the act of failing but its logical inglorious results. The 
essential tragedy of Samson's life was the failure of his 
will when matched with Dalila's ; and this Milton gives us 
not in vivid representation, but in memory, in an inverted 
reflection. The Samson that Milton pictures to us is a 
man broken by sorrow and remorse, heroic still though 
broken ; but we never forget that his suffering is deserved, 
that he has been traitor to himself. For it is not that his 
trial was too hard, but that his will was too feeble. The 
tragic force is thus diminished in two ways. Samson is 

to us only 

the shade 
Of that which once was great; 

and his fall 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune 

was just and merited. 
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Moreover, the problem reaches still further. Man's 
struggle with the gods is both terrible and pitiful ; man's 
struggle with God is stupid folly. Milton had no real 
thought of carrying us back to the primitive time when 
Jehovah and Dagon were mere tribal deities: one god 
against another and the stronger wins. He wrote as a 
Christian whose heritage included the Old Dispensation 
with the New. But to a Christian or to a Hebrew the 
ultimate decrees of God are righteous and for man's own 
good ; the God of vengeance and punishment is also a just 
and loving God; and man complains only because of his 
temporary blindness. When a great hero is caught in the 
toils of circumstance, and yet has confidence that the Mas- 
ter of all circumstance is loving and just; is balked and 
defeated by a will which he believes to be wise and holy 
and doubts only in the agony of revelation of his own 
impotence, and which he is bound in the end to justify; 
then the sharp edge of tragedy cannot but be dulled. Thus 
it is that the story of Oedipus is more tragic than that of 
Job, and the story of Heracles more tragic than that of 
Samson. For with both Job and Samson the final catas- 
trophe is not defeat but reconciliation. 

In a certain sense this contrast is one which Jebb rather 
fragmentarily suggested, that between the Hellenic and 
the Hebraic spirit. 9 That the story of Samson should be 
Hebraic will surprise no one. It could not be otherwise. 
Milton could not have made it otherwise. But what i3 spe- 
cially significant is that in the fashioning of a thoroughly 
Hebraic story in dramatic form, much of the tragic quality 

•Jebb took Heracles as his illustration. Equally interesting, 
though not so favorable to Jebb's position, would be a comparison 
of Samson and the Ajax of (Sophocles. Each hero failed through a 
flaw in his own soul, " impotence of mind, in body strong," and each 
won his rehabilitation through death. 
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is lost, not because of any antithesis, though a real anti- 
thesis exists, between the Hebraic spirit and the Hellenic 
(for Aeschylus in the Eumenides and, no doubt, in the 
Prometheus Unbound, and Sophocles in the Oedipus Co- 
loneus preserved the tragic note along with a reconcilia- 
tion of the human and divine will 10 ; and on the other 
hand there is much that is Hebraic in the whole tone of 
Aeschylus' dramas), nor because Milton chose the Greek 
model rather than the Elizabethan (for Macbeth, King 
Lear, Othello, Hamlet, Tamburlane are as pagan in feeling 
as the Electra or the Medea), but simply because there is 
a gulf between the spirit of tragedy and the spirit of 

(All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 

With this belief there can be no properly tragic cata- 
strophe. If this lofty conviction of the fundamental har- 
mony of human life were merely a benedictional close in 
the Samson Agonistes, there would be no difficulty; but 
Milton insists throughout the drama that the heavenly 
Disposition is not to be disputed, that the ways of God 
are both just and justifiable; and the final chorus is a 
restatement of the prevailing attitude, not a fresh recon- 
ciliation won from tragic suffering. Partly the matter is 
one of emphasis, and it is perhaps as much the Miltonic 
as the Hebraic attitude — or say rather a complete fusion 
of the two — which lays the chief stress on the fulfillment 

M It is partly true, one may admit, that the tragic tone in these 
dramas is due to the reader's (or hearer's) conscious memory of 
the antecedent events. (On the other hand, the crucial point is that 
here the reconciliation is achieved through the tragic struggle, while 
in Samson Agonistes it is merely a foregone conclusion momentarily 
lost sight of. 
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of God's decrees rather than on the individual sin and its 
unescapahle wages. A profound pathos the Samson Agon- 
istes certainly has, but the poignancy of great tragedy it 
certainly lacks. For in fact deep religious feeling para- 
mount, a pervading awareness of the divine love and jus- 
tice, and the high tragic spirit are antithetical. For the 
moment, perhaps, under the stress of powerful emotions 
dramatically presented we may be deeply moved, but the 
effect is immediately undermined by our reflection that 
these sufferings are — not merely ideal and imaginary, as 
Aristotle would have it, to spare us the violence of too great 
pain — but fundamentally unreal because they are the 
momentary delusions, the temporary unhappiness of an 
individual who does not see clearly to the end, whose 
faith has weakened, whose heroism is gone. It is the 
distinction of Shakespeare and of Euripides (and in a 
lesser degree of Sophocles) that they submerged in the 
artistic product whatever profoundly religious convictions 
they may have had; that their representation of human 
life remained simply human, without admixture of heav- 
enly omniscience ; that the mirror they held was uncurved 
by any anterior conviction of a doctrine to be maintained 
or demonstrated against opposition, but flat to reflect life 
as it is in human not divine eyes. They reveal men as 
men; whereas Milton both in Samson Agonistes and in 
Paradise Lost assumes the attitude : ' I will show you how 
God feels about it.' Great tragedy and great comedy must 
be outside (neither above nor below) the spiral movement 
which leads to an ultimate solution of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. 

One cannot praise the Samson Agonistes then as a per- 
fect drama. It has faults that every one recognizes — not 
merely the cheap jingle of 
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He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 

and the strange mingling of virtue and the phoenix and 
the snake robbing a villatic fowl-roost, and similar blem- 
ishes ; but much more serious faults, most of them readily 
deducible from the nature of the theme and the " pro- 
gressive dessication " (to borrow a rather strong phrase) 
of Milton's genius. Nevertheless one wishes to defend it 
from perverse misunderstanding and the burden of imag- 
inary faults. As poetry it lacks warmth and color and 
will not appeal to all tastes, but it has a serene and severe 
dignity appropriate to an imitation of Attic models. As a 
drama it is a noble work, though artificial and handicapped 
by insufficiencies in the subject itself. It fails of the over- 
powering effect of highest tragedy. Eut in this and in 
structure, its most exploited weakness, it compares favor- 
ably with all but the best of the works on which it was 
patterned. And, finally, it was Milton himself who, in his 
arrogant prefatory manifesto — and was ever an apology 
more arrogant ? — pointed the way for all but blind guides : 
" they only will judge best who are not unacquainted with 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides." 

Paull Franklin Battm. 



